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WE are informed that several companies have with- 
drawn from the United Fire Underwriters in America, and 
that when their names are called to-day, their letters of 
withdrawal will be presented. Rumor has it that’ the 
withdrawing companies are dissatisfied with the double- 
rate of commission permitted by the United. 





THE late Superintendent of Insurance, John F. Smyth, 
cut but a sorry figure in the late political campaign. He 
contrived to have himself made Chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee of New York State, and the blunders 
he committed were many and important. Before the elec- 
tion he became the laughing stock of friend and foe, but 
since the result became known, he is roundly cursed for 
the prominent part he took in bringing disaster to the Re- 
publicans. Poor Smyth! Officially and politically dead ; 
will not somebody bury him? 





THE Eddy property recently destroyed at Hull, Canada, 
was insured for $176,000. In the list of companies carry- 
ing this risk we notice two New York City companies and 
one of Hartford, implicated to the extent of $22,000, that 
were not authorized to do business in Canada. What 
right have our underwriters to complain of underground 
insurance when they rush into those places where they 
have lawfully no right to go? It makes a difference, of 
course, whose ox is gored, but consistency is a good thing 
for even a fire underwriter to have about his person some- 
times, 





THERE has been a general decline in insurance stocks of 
late and noticeably so in the shares of the smaller local or- 
ganizations. An active dealer in insurance securities re- 
marked in conversation, one or two days ago, that the old 
buyers of insurance stocks have ceased to purchase and are 
investing their money where it will bring better returns. 
The companies, as a rule, are not making money, divi- 





dends are paid out of the earnings of past years and stocks 
do not command the price they did a year ago. The 
present buyers are new men and will not purchase unless 
at a reduced price. The “dips” in some shares have been 
remarkable, the stock of one company, in particular, de- 
clining from 145 to 110 per cent in a short time. Below a 
fair indication is given of the decline in the prices of stocks 
of the smaller New York companies during the past year. 
In the course of the year, in some cases, the decline has 
been more marked, as in the instance cited above, but the 
price recovered itself later. With but two exceptions, the 
Eagle and New York Fire, the midsummer dividends of 
the companies following were not earned in 1882 and the 
accumulated surplus was encroached upon to pay them: 














Price of Price of 
COMPANY. Shares in Shares in 
November 1881| November 1882 
Ye % % 

Roa 55 hr, chucpempred, alee deka «ates 167 150 
COMMON 2. cere ink. SROs. SO hs eee 145 125 
Da Hidenliondewe sduigt wake ses esc ewars 240 220 

Se athavestirsaseesue rset onehade « 97 82% 
Ne ancdthdievakad ad hak ak as ah eureere 140 120 
SND 56 Ka deeesdddwdesees 6 Sgeaueate 110 85 

Manufacturers and Builders....... ....... 145° 106% 
PO CE UN 6 hersnssosesie cde ngcenets 115 95 











WE have made arrangements with C. John Hexamer of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, for a series of articles 
descriptive of the fire risk of theatres. Mr. Hexamer has 
made a special study of this subject, having been to the 
trouble of compiling the reports of European commissions 
that have investigated theatre construction, and also the 
statistics of theatres burned. His first paper will be a re- 
view of theatre conflagrations, with a study of their 
causes, and this will be followed by papers on theatre con- 
struction, their fire hazards, and methods of fire-proof im- 
pregnation of scenery and stage appurtenances. More 
than any other class of buildings, places of amusement 
should be subjected to the most careful supervision, and no 
means should be left untried that are calculated to secure 
safety to the public that assembles within their walls. 
There is scarcely a theatre in the country that is safe in 
all its parts for public occupancy, and the fact that they 
are such a constant menace to the lives of the amusement- 
loving public should excite such a degree of indignation 
as will compel their owners and managers to make them 
absolutely safe. This can be done, but the only way that 
managers can be forced to do their duty is by constant 
agitation of the subject. Mr. Hexamer has achieved en- 
viable distinction as a civil engineer and architect, and 
no one in the country is more competent to treat of the 
subject gf theatre construction than he. In the present 
number we give the first of two papers by him on sugar 
refineries, and these will be followed immediately by the 
articles on theatre fires and theatre construction. 
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THAT was a decided upheaval and overturning that oc- 
curred in the political arena last week. Many will rejoice 
and many will mourn over the result, but among insurance 
men we imagine there will be nothing but rejoicing in con- 
templating the fact that a change from a Republican to a 
Democratic Governor for the State of New York means a 
new Superintendent of Insurance. The present incum- 
bent was a good political editor and a passable politician, 
qualifications that secured him the office, but as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance he has been a coruscating failure. 
It would seem but natural that John A. McCall, the pres- 
ent Deputy, and the official brains of the Department, 
should succeed to the office now held by Mr. Fairman. 
Mr. McCall is a Democrat, notwithstanding which fact, he 
is a capable and efficient officer, and when the now Demo- 
cratic Mayor of Buffalo becomes the Governor of the 
State, he could not make a better appointment than that 
of John A. McCall to be Superintendent of Insurance. 
But we fear he will not. The experienced Deputy is too 
thoroughly a business man, and not enough of a politician 
to satisfy the political requirements. The seldom veracious 
but always notorious John F. Smyth, when Superintend- 
ent is reported to have once said to Mr. McCall, “ John, 
you are acompetent man, but you'll never be Superintend- 
ent of Insurance,” an intimation that the Deputy was not 
sufficiently pliant in the hands of the politicians, a point 
Mr. Smyth could not claim for himself. Let us hope that 
in this prediction the ex-Superintendent was as wrong as 
he was always sure to be where there were two sides to a 
question, and that the incoming Governor will invest 

* John A. McCall with all the honors of the office he is so 
competent to fill. 





NOVEMBER starts out with anotable record of disastrous 
fires, all sections of the country contributing to swell the 
volume of losses to be paid by the insurance companies. 
For the first six months of the year, the losses were equal 
to over seventy per cent of the premium receipts, and the 
four months now past of the latter half have nearly if not 
quite maintained that ratio, indicating that the business of 
the year will prove a loss to the companies, as thirty per 
cent is not sufficient to pay other expenses. The inference 
is obvious—the volume of premiums must be increased, 
and the only way to do this is to increase rates. Some- 
thing may be saved in expenses by making a uniform 
commission of fifteen per cent to agents, and ten per cent 
to brokers, but the attempt, threatened by a few managers, 
to cut down on salaries to clerks, and every one of the 
thousand and one little items that go to make up the ex- 
pense account, will simply prove abortive. It might save 
a few hundreds of dollars, but it is millions that aré 
wanted to bring the balance on the right side of the ledger. 
To be mean in little things is paltry; it is merely saving 
at the spiggot and wasting at the bung. The statistics 
show that while the premium receipts have been falling 
lower every year, the amount insured has increased to a 





————— 
——————=:! 


remarkable extent; that is to say, that insurance indem. 
nity has become so much below par in the market that any 
one can buy a dollar’s worth for fifty or sixty cents.. Rates 
are so low that it is utterly impossible to extract a Profit 
from them. Asa result, many of the companies are now 
living upon the savings of other years. It is true, that 
these savings were put by to meet the occasion when re. 
ceipts should fail to meet expenses, but it was not con. 
templated that anything less than a great conflagration 
could bring about such an occasion. It is a poorly man. 
aged business that will not pay its way, barring unex. 
pected emergencies. But nothing has occurred in the in- 
surance business of an extraordinarily disastrous nature, 
Fires have been numerousand costly, but no more numerous 
than was to have been expected from the constantly in. 
creasing hazards of business. The larger the volume of 
insurance carried by the companies the heavier their losses 
will be; the tendency has been of late, however, to jn. 
crease the amount at risk without obtaining a correspond. 
ing increase of premiums. The scramble for business has 
been carried on recklessly and regardless of rates. The 
only thing that can be done to put the business in its en. 
tirety upon a proper basis is to advance rates generally 
upon all classes of risks, thereby so increasing the volume 
of premiums that it will pay losses and expenses, and 
still leave a fair margin for dividends. No other method 
for making both ends meet is feasible. Managers may 
scrimp and cut and screw, and save on their expense ac- 
count, but the savings will fall far short of bringing up 
their deficiencies. A straight, fair, square, advance of rates 
on all classes of property is what is required, and good 
faith between managers in adhering to it. 


* * * * 


As the only effectual means of making the advance in 
rates required, it is necessary to organize, foster and en- 
courage local boards, and, if necessary, use a strong disci- 
plining hand to compel agents to recognize and co-operate 
with such local boards. It is folly for managers, or for 
organizations “of managers, to attempt to deal with the 
question of rates at long range. Their experienced agents 
in the various parts of the country know more of the fire 
hazards and the value of risks than the managers quietly 
seated in their offices, can possibly know. These agents, 
organized into local boards, may be safely trusted to fix 
rates adequate to the hazards presented to them for con- 
sideration. It is to their interest to do so, for the more 
premiums they get, the greater their compensation. But 
local boards are powerless to enforce their tariffs of rates 
unless companies compel their agents to observe the rules 
and regulations formulated by such boards. There are 
somé agents, as there are some managers, who are born 
rate-cutters, and nothing but a strong compulsory, casti- 
gating hand will ever make them anything else. Through 
the instrumentalities of the National Board and the 
Underwriters Union in the West, there are more local 
boards in good working order to-day than there have been 
in many years, or perhaps ever were; but more are needed. 
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Wherever there are two or more agents located, there 
should be a local board, and a determination that the rates 
fixed by such board shall be the only ones available to 
propertyowners. No rate-cutting, no rebate to the in- 
sured, no dividing of commissions, no premium of any 
kind to be paid to the insured for the privilege of indemni- 
fying him against loss by fire. There needs to be a gen- 
eral stiffening up all around, not only of rates, but of 
agents and managers. Agents are what the managers 
make them, and this fact should be borne in mind by 
those managers who constitute the United Underwriters in 
America, and who will meet in annual Convention to-day 
to discuss the situation. If managers want to show a 
profitable business for the coming year, now is the time 
to set the machinery at work to secure it, and all their 
efforts should be devoted to providing for an even, 
equitable and inflexible advance in the rates of insur- 
ance for all classes of risks. 





THERE has been much speculation as to how the Sun 
Insurance Company of London would contrive to do busi- 
ness in this country without making a full statement of its 
financial condition, as has heretofore been required of other 
foreign companies doing business here. The Sun, as is 
well known, is exempted by its charter from making such 
statements at home, and does not propose to do so here. 
Last winter the Legislature of New York State passed alaw 
prohibiting foreign companies from including their home 
office figures in their anuual statements, or from advertising 
any assets beyond those deposited in this country. Under 
this law the Sun has received its certificate, permitting it to 
do business in New York, having first deposited $700,000 
with the Insurance Department as a guarantee of its ability 
to meet its obligations. But in nearly all other States, foreign 
companies are required to make annual statements, but the 
form in which they shall be made is not prescribed. Very 
much is left to the discretion of the heads of the Insurance 
Departments. These officials appear to have adopted a 
more liberal gonstruction of the laws than they did in years 
past, for the Sun has been admitted to do business in its 
own name in fifteen different States. Whatever form of 
statement is exacted by these different insurance officials 
from Mr. Gilbert, the resident manager of the Sun, will, of 
course, suffice in future for all other foreign companies. 
State supervision will, we presume, at least be consistent 
in this matter and not make fish of one company and fowl 
ofanother. If the statement of its United States branch is 
all that is required of the Sun, no other statement can con- 
sistently be required of any other foreign company, and we 
presume this will be satisfactory to all of them ; they simply 
want to be placed on an equal footing, asking no favors, and 
desiring that all shall betreatedalike. We take.it for granted, 
therefore, that home-office statements will not be required 
of any of the foreign companies in future. We stated 
some weeks ago that the whole question as to the admis- 
sion of the Sun appeared to resolve itself into the solution 





of the problem, “ What evidence will the Commissioners 
require to satisfy them as to the solvency of the com- 
pany?” The statements submitted by foreign companies. 
are merely details of business transactions, to the correct- 
ness of which the company officers make affidavit. 
Summed up briefly, these statements merely say “ Our 
liabilities are so much; our assets in excess of liabilities 
are so much.” The insurance officials never make exam- 
inations to ascertain if these statements are correct, but ac- 
cept them as true, because of the affidavits attached to them. 
If the officers of a company choose to say “ our assets ex- 
ceed our liabilities by a million dollars or more” and at- 
tach their affidavits thereto, why is not that as satisfactory 
as a detailed statement, the truth of which is not inquired 
into? If such statements show a satisfactory condition, 
why is not the purpose of State supervision, in this respect, 
fully served? It isthe duty of insurance officials to see 
that the public is properly protected from wildcat and 
fraudulent insurance, and the law leaves much to their dis- 
cretion in determining what constitutes solvency or insol- 
vency. Those Commissioners who have admitted the Sun 
on the strength of its New York deposit, appear to think 
that they are conserving the interests of the public by 
admitting a company regarding whose solvency there is no 
question. In doing so they have exercised a discretion 
that seems to be vested in them by law. In addition to 
the fifteen States where it is already admitted, the Sun is 
an applicant for admission to several others, and the State 
officials have the matter under consideration. Whether it 
is admitted or not is immaterial to us, but we hope all insur- 
ance Officials will treat all foreign companies alike in all 
respects. It would be far better if we had a National In- 
surance Bureau, with one code of laws and one set of reg- 
ulations that would be applicable to all companies and all 
States. But so long as State supervision exists the various 
heads of departments will interpret the laws for them- 
selves, and the conclusions they reach are apt to be at 


variance one with the other. 
* * * * * * 


Much has also been said about the amalgamation of the 
Sun with the Watertown, and the continuance of the busi- 
ness in some of the States in the name of the Watertown. 
The relations existing between the two companies appear 
to have been misunderstood. We do not pretend to speak 
by authority, but nevertheless we have been assured by 
those claiming to know that the Sun contracted to re-in- 
sure the business of the Watertown; as that company had 
not completed its arrangements for doing business in this 
country at the time the contract was made, it was arranged 
that the Watertown should continue to do business in its 
own name—having all the machinery for so doing—and 
that the Sun should re-insure its risk. This arrangement, 
as we were informed, was to hold good until the Sun had 
become established in the country, and then it was to as- 
sume control of the Watertown agencies, permitting that 
company to retire from the field. In the fifteen States to 
which the Sun has been admitted, it does not use the 
name of the Watertown, but. issues its own policies, and 
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does its own business. It would have been a more satis- 
factory arrangement to outsiders, at least, if the Sun had 
_ simply re-insured the Watertown, and come boldly to the 
front in propria persona, but we presume the managers 
knew their own business best, and we are not going to 
quarrel with them for doing it in their own way. The 
simple fact is, the Sun wants to do business in this coun- 
try; it is a solvent and responsible company, furnishing 
indemnity that is unquestionably first-class; it has a good 
record for maintaining rates and upholding good practices ; 
it will unquestionably co-operate with our best companies 
in conserving the interests of sound underwriting. Why, 
then, should it not be admitted to do business if no law is 
violated? Other foreign companies may feel that they 
should also have been admitted without making home 
office statements, and probably they would have been had 
they raised the point. Still, as they are required to make 
such statements in their own countries, their doing so here 
is not so much of a concession as it would be in the case 
of the Sun, which makes no statement at home. The 
main questions for the public, and for insurance officials 
to determine regarding foreign companies are, “are they 
solvent, and do they provide ample protection for policy- 
holders in this country.” These questions being determined 
in the affirmative, there should be no splitting of hairs as 
to the prerequisites to doing business. Give us more good, 
substantial companies prepared to give insurance that in- 
demnifies, and we shall have fewer wild-cat assessment 
companies and less underground insurance. 








THE UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS IN 
AMERICA. 

HE organization of fire insurance officers and mana- 
T gers bearing the above title holds its third Conven- 
tion to-day. It includes in its membership representatives 
of about two hundred companies devoted to insuring prop- 
erty against fire. The organization was the result of the 
widespread dissatisfaction that existed two years ago with 
the condition of the business of fire underwriting in this 
country. The National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
lost the confidence of the companies, a majority of which 
had withdrawn from membership with it several years be- 
fore, and the National Board, lacking the confidence and 
the co-operation of the companies, was powerless to stay 
the tide of demoralization that had set in and was render- 
ing the business of fire underwriting not only unprofitable, 
but perilous to the capitalinvested in it. Year after year 
this demoralization had grown and spread, until it was felt 
that some measures were absolutely necessary to secure re- 
forms in underwriting practices. 
appealed to the companies to renew their allegiance and to 
aid in the necessary work, but they still held aloof, still dis- 
trusting the old organization they had abandoned. Finally 


a call for a meeting of company managers was issued, and 
in response thereto nearly two hundred assembled in this 


The National Board had. 








city in the fall of 1880, and the formation of the United 
Underwriters in America was the result. The first meet. 
ing was very harmonious—a sort of love feast, in fact 
whereat members confessed each other’s sins of commission 
and of omission, but forgot to mention their own—pbuyt it 
failed to adopt any practical measures for securing the re. 
forms in practicesthat were required. Yet there was a 
hopeful feeling that good would come of this Organization, 
for there was certainly manifested a desire for mutual sup- 
port and co-operation. There was some dissatisfaction be. 
cause the organization, at this first meeting,refused to discuss 
the questions of rates and commissions, which the country 
members regarded as of vital importance ; nevertheless they 
were content to wait, hoping for more practical results at 
the next meeting. The sentiment seemed to be general 
that in the new organization the companies had founda 
medium for working out the reforms in the business that 
all felt to be necessary, and which all could give a hearty 
support. But just where the new medium offered facilities 
for doing this work that were not possessed by the old 
National Board was not visible to outsiders. 

In the fall of 1881 the United Underwriters held its sec. 
ond convention, which was numerously attended by repre. 
sentatives of companies. The meeting was an interesting, 
not to say an exciting one, and some unpalatable but 
wholesome truths were presented to those who had been 
encouraging the bad practices complained of. But at this 
session the important questions of rates and commissions 
could not be kept down, and they were discussed in all their 
phases. Asaresult,a resolution was adopted fixing twenty 
per cent as the maximum rate of commissions to be paid 
on farm property, and fifteen per cent on general business. 
A plan was also adopted by which, it was hoped, the ques. 
tion of rates could be handled satisfactorily. The country 
embraced within the jurisdiction of the organization was 
divided into districts, within which the companies doing 
business there were to form district associations ; these as- 
sociations were to encourage the formation of local boards 
and to aid them in perfecting their tariff of rates; all agents 
of companies were expected to join local boards, and to be 
governed by their rules and regulations. Committees 
were appointed to organize the district associations, and 
the Convention adjourned, after a banquet at Delmonico’s, 
full of the belief that at last a practical method had been 
formulated for correcting the evils with which the business 
of underwriting was afflicted. Since the adjournment, 
several of the district committees have succeeded in organ- 
izing associations within their territories, but others have 
failed to do so. Asaconsequence, none of them have been 
put into operation, and the district association plan has 
thus far brought forth no good results. The demoraliza- 
tion continues, and all the bad practices that existed when 
the United Underwriters perfected their organization two 
years ago, flourish to-day as luxuriantly as then, with the 
possible addition of some new devices for working disaster 
to the companies. In short, the United Underwriters or- 
ganization has not yet met the fond hopes of those san- 
guine persons who gave it birth and encouragement ; nor 
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has it yet given any practical reason why it should super- 
sede the old National Board as a medium for securing har- 
mony between companies and their co-operation for 
the general good. Whether it will, at this session, give 
good and valid reasons for its right to live, remains to be 
seen. 

- That there is a field and a demand for an organization 
of Underwriters to inaugurate and enforce rules and regu- 
lations for the general government of the business of fire 
underwriting is conceded. The fact that so many com- 
panies hailed with satisfaction the advent of the new or- 
ganization, is proof that they feel theneed of something of 
the kind; agents in the field need it, for, unless the companies 
are united for the common good, it is impossible to secure 
unity among agents; the conditions of the business de- 
mand it, for, without unity of purpose, chaos reigns, and 
there is no practical way of putting an end to the conse- 
quent demoralization. But no organization can secure 
harmony in the ranks unless it has the hearty co-operation 
of company managers and their entire confidence. Lack- 
ing this, the United Fire Underwriters will be as powerless 
as the National Board. But it is scarcely fair to insinuate 
that the National Board is powerless, for it is not. It still 
retains the unswerving allegiance of forty of the strongest 
companies in the business; they hold their sessions regu- 
larly, have their committees and committee meetings, and, 
in fact, keep intact and in good working order all the ma- 
chinery of the old board. It has every facility for doing 
the work that the combined wisdom of the underwriters 
of the country desires to have done, and there is no reason 
why it should not do all that the United Underwriters 
either has done or proposes to do. That the old National 
Board, in the pride of its power, when its membership 
included nearly all the companies of the country, made 
mistakes, is unquestioned. But those mistakes were or- 
dered by the majority, and no individual or committee 
can be held responsible for them. The proper way to 
have remedied those mistakes was from within the organi- 
zation, not by abandoning it. But the companies were 
making money in those days, and many of them, in the 
pride of fat surplus accounts, felt they were strong enough 
to fight their battles alone, and did not need the co-opera- 
tion or sympathy of other companies. So they abandoned 
the National Board, and from the time such abandon- 
ment became general dates the demoralization that now 
prevails. Now, after years of suffering and sorrow, the 
managers of companies again feel the need of some con- 
trolling central organization, but, instead of renewing 
their membership in the National Board, and so strength- 
ening its hands in the time of need, they have sought to 
supersede it with this new organization. But the old 
Board has too much vitality to be shoved aside, and while 
the United Underwriters may live and flourish, the old 
guard will still stick to the National Board so long as 
there are enough members left to do the work. While 
the companies may have felt justified in withdrawing 
from it at the time they did, we have failed to discover 
why they sought to build up another organization when 





the time came that co-operation was necessary to them. 
Had they renewed their allegiance to the National Board,, 
honestly and in good faith, that organization would have 
been better able to have accomplished the results sought 
than the two bodies now are. But it is useless to look for 
any good whatever from either organization, or from both, 
unless the members act in good faith towards each other. 
It is useless for the managers, in their collective capacity, 
to adopt resolutions and rules and regulations, and im- 
mediately, as individuals, in their daily business violate 
every one of these resolutions, rules and regulations. We 
do not charge that this has been done, but there are mem- 
bers of the organization, less charitable than we, who do 
charge their fellow members with the commission of every 
sin in the underwriters’ calendar. There has been much 
doubt expressed regarding the ability of the United 
Underwriters to accomplish anything in the way of re- 
form, and some good-natured jokes have been made as to 
its failure to secure practical results thus far. But even 
the satirists and the jokers wish the organization the 
greatest possible success, and we sincerely hope great 
good may result from this present meeting. It is but 
prolonging the agony, however, if the members do not 
come prepared to act in good faith; to take action of a 
practical nature, and to abide by such action. Buncombe 
speeches and I-am-holier-than-thou declarations have had 
their day, and the time for definite, positive action has 
come. Failing to secure this at this, its third session, the 
rapid disintegration of the United Fire Underwriters in 
America may be looked for. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





A CONSIDERABLE number of cotton risks have recently been offered on 
the street at less than tariff rates, but we are most positively informed have 
found no favor in the sight of companies heretofore accustomed to accept 
them. A most ingenious form covering the risks of a railroad, steamship 
and steamboat company, (one or the other or both or either,) in Norfolk, 
Va., has been shown around from office to office, but is met on all turns 
with demands for tariff rates. Many offers for insurance on the St. Louis 
Cotton Compress Warehouses have also appeared, but the recent counter- 
blast, issued from the local board rooms, exposing the attempts to cover 
these risks at less than the advanced rates, has everywhere defeated ef- 
forts to cut the local tariff—all of which is good. 


«% *% * 


By the by, there is a suspicion current that the election of a new Gov- 
ernor, and the promise of a change in the Insurance Department, is a 
very unfortunate combination of events for the Knickerbocker Life of 
this city, and that the President of that company will have very little influ- 
ence in Albany in shaping the Insurance Committees in future, 


ene i 


WE are informed that there is a considerable amount of objection be- 
ing offered by local companies to reinsuring lines in warehouses and else- 
where for English companies. This opposition does not proceed from 
the companies who have lately entered into a warehouse compact exclu- 
sively, but extends to several other companies, whose reinsurance pol- 
icies for English companies have been given out quite extensively in the 
past. The immediate result of this action isto solidify the English com- 
panies in protecting themselves. It is stated that the amount of reinsur- 
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ances exchanged among the foreign companies would surprise the locals, 
if they were aware of it. The spirit of antagonism between the 
American and Foreign companies is not improving, and yet it must be 
lamented. There is a large amount of human nature in the underwriter 
and in the generally praiseworthy desire to advance rates, there should 
be nothing to mar the perfect harmony among the companies. We pre- 
sume the locals will give their foreign rivals credit’ for wicking pretty 
closely to their agreements in the matter of rates. 


* * e 


Mucu conversation and gossip is in progress relative to the effect of 
the late election upon the incumbency of the State Insurance Department. 
It is assumed that there will be a change, and that if the new Governor is 
a true civil service reformer, he will promote Deputy Superintendent 
McCall to the chief place. We may be sure that the politicians will 
object to this arrangement and to those who wish McCall’s services re- 
tained nothing could be worse than his promotion, for in the next term 
of the political wheel he could be removed. There is very little in the 
past history of these appointments to encourage the belief that the wishes 
of underwriters will be consulted. 


THERE was an anxious ‘‘rush” around prominent offices a few even. 
ings since, to cover the snug sum of $750,000 for account of the Ottoman 
Imperial Government of Turkey, on guns stored in the Brooklyn shore 
line warehouses. This neat job was transacted through Mr. Henry H. 
Hall, of the Northern, who proved his efficiency as a broker, (as well as 
manager, ) by the promptness with which he put it through. 


z 
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Tue Local Tariff Association has decided that the rates on buildings in 
the dry goods district may be optionai hereafter. This is a bit of expe- 
diency legislation intended to head off certain companies outside the 
tariff who have been making a dead set for the dry goods district build- 
ings at less than tariff rates. The companies may now start even in 
the race, and no advantage accrue from iron clad rates binding nine 
tenths of the companies, and not the other tenth. 


* * 


More nonsense is in circulation about the Royal Exchange and Cale- 
donian coming here very shortly. The first of these companies made a 
very handsome showing of profits in its last balance sheet, and the 
second, we are advised directly from Edinburgh, is not yet ready to throw 
itself into the arms of the applicants for its agency. The story is well 
started, and we presume the denials will never overtake it wholly. 


IT is inconceivable that companies should solicit business on dwellings 
and flats for twenty-five cents for five years, and it seems so utterly op- 
posed to anything like an improvement in the situation generally that the 
statement that such a solicitation is quite common, seems too discourag- 
ing for belief. Probably the fight on dwellings tends to relieve the com- 
bativeness of some companies who must be aggressive and pugnacious 
in something. Dwelling house policies written at twenty-five cents for 
five years, represent the lowest limit of depression yet witnessed in this 
city, and are virtually on the prohibited lists of several companies who 
decline to write them at such figures. 

% % ww 


THREE fires in the building 245 Pearl street in six months ought togive 
the companies a sufficient dose of fire in one building. 
ae % * 
IT is a noticeable feature in the present condition of city business that 
there is a very decided upward tendency in rates on special hazard and 


mercantile risks. The rule regarding manufacturing in the dry-goods- 


district is also giving the companies an advance in risks in that quarter, 
so that in many cases the advance is equal to thirty cents in the rate. The 
brokers are disgruntled, of course, in respect to specials, fearing that their 
rivals may underbid them in seeking business, but they manage to con- 
cede higher rates, with more willingness.than ever. The companies are 
also manifesting caution in their writings and notwithstanding the de- 
pressed rates on dwellings, there isa widespread feeling that rates are 











booming upward in this city, and the companies will receive Now y: 
much more money for the same amount of risks in force than in any pe 
since 1873. 
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SomE of the companies are talking of a rule in the Tariff Association to 
extend the boundaries of the Metropolitan District, so as to include West 
Hoboken. The story as it is told is that a short time ago the insurance 
on the car stables of the Hoboken City Railway Company expired, 
Under the tariff the rate on the car stables is one and a half per cent, and 
at this rate the renewal was proposed by the companies holding the risk. 
But it appeared that the largest part of the insurance was on risks in 
West Hoboken, where the rates quoted do not apply. Other companies 
therefore secured the risk on the basis of one and a half in Hoboken and 
one per cent in West Hoboken, It was quite sharp, but violated no rule. 
It is difficult to see how such things can be prevented. 


A BROOKLYN agent for a New York company is groaning over a curious 
experience. He took arisk at oneand a half per cent ona special hazard,and 
in due course reported the policy. In afew days more it was ordered can. 
celled and the company was therefore relieved of the risk. In another 
week, it transpired that the company at its New York office had takena 
larger line on the same risk at one and a quarter percent. The agency 
department of the company had cancelled the Brooklyn policy, but the local 
department, unaware of the fact, accepted it. Simple justice compels us 
to add that as soon as the facts were known the policy issued by the 
agent was reinstated and the other one cancelled. But what a mixture 
such proceedings make and what a commentary on the consistency of a 
company. 

* * * 


‘WE are informed that it is deemed inexpedient to establish fixed rates: 


on fire risks, in steamers which run outside of Sandy Hook, not because 
a majority of companies regard the present ruling rates as adequate, but 
because there are a few companies in the Tariff Association who desire 
freedom to retain their risk, at their own rates, rather than permit outside 
companies to compete for them. This is the principle of protection 
which the tariff companies now observe. They do not propose to permit 
the Williamsburgh City and other non-tariff companies to raid upon their 
business at a shade under tariff rates, and will maintain an attitude of in- 
dependence just so far as it is necessary to preserve their present busi- 
ness against all comers. The harmony in standing by the tariff thus far 
is commendable. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SUGAR REFINERIES. 


THE ART OF REFINING, ITS HAZARDS, AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF REFINERIES, 


THE following paper, by C. Jonn Hexamer of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, was read last week before a joint committee ot the New 
York Board of Underwriters and the Tariff Association. The conclu- 
sion of the paper, relating especially to construction, will appear in our 
next issue : 

In describing the hazards from fire of any occupation, we have always 
found that these can only be explained intelligently by following through 
the process of manufacture and pointing out the defects and dangers of 
every step in the process. We will, therefore, carry out this plan here, 
first describing the process of refining and its hazards, and then the man- 
ner in which a sugar refinery should be constructed. 

Large quantities of sugar are consumed in their raw state as they come 
from the plantation, but others are so impure as to be unfit for immediate 
use. To purify these, and to prepare fine sugars from low grade sugars, is 
the work of the refiner. In buying and working up sugar the refiner must 
know the quantities and qualities of the impurities and saccharine matter 
of the article he wishes to use—that is, he must analyze his raw material— 
a process performed in the laboratory which is attached to all the larger 
refineries. The laboratory is a ‘‘ bugbear” to many insurance men, The 
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truth is that the laboratory of a sugar refinery is, perhaps, less dangerous 
in regard to fire than the laboratory of any other manufacturing establish- 
ment, The reason for this is that the tests made are mostly physical, be- 
ing made by the polariscope and the saccharometer, the few chemicals em- 
ployed being of no consequence (to the insurance man). The only danger 
which could arise is by allowing the flame, a ‘‘Bunsen burner,” to come in 
contact with an inflammable substance, this having been the cause of sev- 
eral “‘ college fires.” 

In planning a refinery it is necessary to arrange the machinery and the 
plant so that there may be as little pumping as possible required, so that 
the labor may, as much as possible, be performed by gravitation, or, to 
state it more clearly, that the work may be performed by gravity instead of 
pumps. It is for this reason that refineries must be built eight, nine, or 
even more, stories in height, so that the raw sugar may be put in at the top 
story, and the refined articles discharged at the bottom. There are two 
things which are technical necessities for a successful sugar refinery, and 
which eliminate many fire hazards ; they are, cleanliness and a plentiful 
supply of water in the refinery itself. Without carefully carrying out these 
necessities sugar refining is unsuccessful. 

The first question, the dissolving of raw sugar, is either performed on 
the first floor and the syrups then pumped up to the highest floor, or the 
sugar is hoisted to the top floor and there dissolved. After the bags or 
hogsheads are broken open, the sugar is tipped on the floor (mixing floor), 
from where it is shoveled into the dissolving pan. The blow-up consists 
of acast or wrought iron tank, containing a vertical shaft with arms to it, 
and one or two upper coils through which steam can be admitted. After 
covering the coils with water (frequently sweet water from the bag-wash- 
ing) steam is turned on, and the raw sugar is shoveled in from the mixing 
floors. It is necessary, for low sugars, to partially neutralize the acidity 
with a few buckets of lime water, thrown into the blow-up during the 
operation of melting, causing a precipitation of some of the soluble or- 
ganic impurities. Great care should be taken to keep all lime in safe and 
dry places. The best method is to keep it in a closed iron box or tank, 
well secured from moisture. Although the amount of lime used in sugar 
refineries is not as large as that used in raw sugar works, or in beet root 
sugar works (where especially large quantities are employed), yet this mat~ 
ter should not be treated lightly or, as is frequently claimed, that the de- 
struction of buildings by wet lime is a fantastical idea of insurance men. 
The following case which came under our personal supervision may illus- 
trate this more fully. A note in one of the Norristown, Pa., papers says: 
“Fire at Zeiglersville.—On yesterday morning the lime stored in the sheds 
at the ‘yards of John S. Kessler were discovered to be on fire at Zeiglers- 
ville Station, on the Perkismen Railroad. The roofs of the sheds leaked, 
and the rain poured down on the unslacked lime. Heat soon generated, 
and communicating with the sills of the track overhead set them on fire. 
As it was near the railroad bridge, that structure was in great danger. At- 
tempts were made to put out the fire by pouring water on it, but this made 
matters worse, when it was finally extinguished by shoveling earth and 
sand upon the lime.” 

The prepared liquor is then run through a screener, and from there is 
run through the bag filters. The filter consists of an iron case provided 
with openings, and made with an internal flange >t the top to carry a cast- 
iron box having holes in the bottom for the reception of gun-metal bells, 
to which are attached the cotton filter bags. Each filter is fitted with a 
stop-cock at the bottom leading to the copper main, and a second stop- 
cock is attached to the side of the wrought-iron case for cleansing the 
filter by the admission of steam. The bags fastened to these bells are 
made of cotton twill, and are about six feet in circumference and six feet 
long, woven without a seam. They are crumpled up inside by ‘‘sheaths” of 
strong open webbing, about eighteen inches in circumference, which re- 
Strict their expansion, thus giving a larger filtering surface in a sma!l 
Space. They are arranged in a series of one hundred and upwards. 
After the fibres of the bags become filled with slimy matter, the bags must 
becleaned. This is performed by washing and steaming them in large 
troughs, and then drying them, when they are again ready for further use. 
The liquor, which is now bright and clear, though dark iu color, is next 
put through the charcoal filter, cistern, or drains, as they are called, 
The action of the charcoal in removing the coloring matter is not clearly 
understood. Formerly it was supposed that the action of the charcoal 

was entirely mechanical, and that the longer the drains were made, that in 
the distance the liquor had to run, the clearer the liquor would become ; but 
ate investigations sh »w that the action is not only a mechanical, but alsoa 





physical, surface attraction, ‘and, perhaps, a chemical one. It has been 
found that it takes a certain amount of charcoal to clarify a certain amount 
of liquor, and it makes no difference in what shapes the charcoal may be 
formed, if only the liquor be allowed to remain in contact with the char- 
coal for a certain time. Therefore, instead of having the drains long and 
with small diameter, we may arrive at the same results by making our 
charcoal cisterns shorter and with larger diameter, if we in both cases have 
the same amount of coal, and if we in the second case allow the liquor to 
remain in contact with the charcoal for the same time as would be required 
for it to run through the long narrow drain. This has a very important 
bearing for the “insurance man,” for, when formerly filter houses had to 
be seven or eight stories high, they at present require but one or two, thus 
greatly reducing the main objection to refineries—their height. The 
drains are now made of cast-iron, the bone black being tightly packed 
within them, and the liquid is forced through under six or seven pounds 
pressure. Those now generally employed are termed closed filters. The 
juice enters through a pipe at the top, being fed from a cistern at a higher 
level, and escapes by another pipe at the bottom, which is bent to the sum- 
mit of the cylinder; a manhole is supplied on the side of the cylinder for 
withdrawing the charcoal. After the drain is charged with tightly packed 
bone black, the syrup is allowed to enter until the cistern is filled with the 
liquid, after which it is allowed to stand for three or four hours, to allow 
it, as the refiners say, ‘‘to settle.” After this time the cock at the bot- 
tom of the upright pipe is opened, and the stream of liquor is run out 
slowly so that the syrups may be left a sufficient time in contact with the 
“black” so as to allow the latter to act on the organic impurities. When the 
liquor first runs through it is perfectly colorless ; this syrup is used for the 
finest refined article. After some time the liquid assumes a slightly yel- 
lowish tinge ; the liquid is then turned off into another pipe leading to a 
different tank from the first and is employed for ‘‘A” sugar. As the color 
keeps getting browner, the liquor is put into different tank, until at a cer- 
tain point, the decolorizing power of the charcoal is nearly exhausted, ° 
when it becomes necessary to wash the exhausted charcoal free from the 
sugar it contains. For this purpose, boiling water is run through it, which 
in its passage carries the sugar with it. As long as this water hasa specific 
gravity of 18° B. it is run-into the syrup tanks, but after this it is run into 
a separate tank ; the water in which is employed for washing out other 
cisterns, or is run into the ‘‘ blow-up” for melting raw sugar. After the 
water marks up to 1° to 2° B., the cock at the bottom of the cistern is 
opened and boiling water is run through the charcoal until it is thoroughly 
washed of al! sugar and organic impurities ; whereupon the ‘‘ coal” is 
taken out, dried and revivified. The revivification of charcoal we will de- 
scribe further on, but will simply add here that charcoal attains its greatest 
power of decolorizing syrup after being four to six months in use ; each 
revivification seems to greatly increase its absorptive power, until a certain 
point is reached, after which it gradually deteriorates and requires mix- 
ing with a proportion of new charcoal in order to keep up its action. Re- 
finers keep the coal at a uniform standard by adding small quantities of 
fresh charcoal at each refining. The next operation is the boiling ; this is 
performed in vacuum pans, 

The principle upon which these are constructed is: that water, or any 
other liquid boils at a lower temperature, in the same ratio as the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere decreases. The essential parts of the vacuum pan 
The air and steam-tight boiler (pan), the air-pumps, and the con- 
The apparatus is supplied with steam, the steam circulat- 
ing in the pan by means of worm-shaped pipes. By opening the lever 
valves, the juice can be run by means of a pipe into a pan. When the 
pan, after continued boiling, requires to be refilled, the pipes are con- 
nected to an air-pump. The manometer on the pan shows the state of 
the air pressure, which can be regulated by opening the pipes connected 
to the vacuum-chamber. The syrup can be removed for ascertaining its 
consistency, by a proof-stir. As this boiling is performed at a low tem- 
perature, by steam heat, there is no special hazard in this operation. 
After the syrup is reduced to the right consistency (which is noticed 
by the skillful employee by the touch, thread, and color it has, on 
taking some between his thumb and finger,) the syrup is run out 
into a tank, which sometimes is circular, and provided with a steam- 
jacket and mixer ; when in this form it is called a “ heater.” The ‘‘heater” 
is now frequently dispensed with, as it is costly both in steam and in 
power required for driving the mixer. Many of our larger refineries 
have discarded the steam-jet, but retain the mixer. 

The sugar is now run directly, or carried by iron trucks, into the cen- 
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trifugal machines, where the crystalizable are separated from the uncrys- 
talized parts. The centrifugal machine, which is constructed on the 
same principle as the ‘‘ whizzer” in dyehouses, consists of an open drum 
of fine meshed wire work, caused to revolve in a cast iron case ; and mak- 
ing 1000 to 1500 revolutions per minute. The sugar containing non-crys- 
talized juice is poured into the drum, which is then revolved ; the mo- 
lasses is, by centrifugal force, driven through the sieve, the dry sugar 
remaining. This is then removed by wooden spades. 

Where loaf or cube sugar is made, the syrup is filled into moulds. 
In the case of loaf the loaves are Kept in warm rooms (drying rooms) for 
some hours, until the sugar is nearly set; the sugar is then taken out of 
the dry room and allowed to solidify, whereupon it is liquored with fine 
liquor of 25° to 30° B; when the requisite whiteness is obtained, as 
much of the liquor as possible is drawn away by means of suction, and the 
sugar is dried. It is in the dry-house that most fires in sugar refineries 
occur. Although the process may be carefully attended, yet by the con- 
tinual dry heat—not the moist heat existing in the dry house of a dye 
works or mill--the building becomes entirely dried out, and like a “‘ tinder 
box’ burns on the slightest provocation. We may safely state that a re- 
finery requiring no dry rooms (those which make no loaf or crust sugar) 
is much safer than one in which this process of manufacture is in vogue. 
The sugar is now packed in the packing room, and isremoved to the store- 
house, being ready for the market. 


REVIVIFICATION OF THE CHARCOAL. 


The char after being thoroughly washed, as before described, is ready 
to be reburned. In former times it was the kiln house which was the 
great danger from fire in refineries ; but with the progress of technology 
we are at present enabled to build kiln houses practically fire-proof. 
Charcoal (bone-black) may become hazardous in two ways. It may ignite 
spontaneously, or it may cause the ignition of surrounding inflammable 
‘objects, by being taken out of tae kilns while still in a red-hot condition. 
With the old style kilns, where the black was taken from the kilns, and 
spread on floors to cool, it was common for woodwork, which had, by 
inattention, been placed near it to be inflamed, causing the destruction of 
the kiln building. Or that, by the negligence of the workmen in charge, 
the char was loaded into the wooden delivery barrels and elevators too 
soon, thus igniting them. These hazards have been happily overcome in 
the larger and newer refineries; and though there are still some of these 
primitive arrangements in existence, they are daily becoming fewer in 
number. We must here state that charcoal will ignite spontaneously in 
two ways: it may either burn while still damp, caused by heat developed 
by a process of fermentation ; or by being piled into large heaps while 
still hot. It seems that by piling it into heaps while yet hot, the combined 
heat is sufficient to make it glow to redness. 

Before discussing this topic at any length, we must first describe some 
of the better class kilns, and we shall quote the description given in the 
excellent work of Lock, Wigner and Harland. 

‘‘In the pipe or tubular kiln, made by McLean and Angus Greencock, 
each reburner, consists of a series of sixty-four iron pipes, arranged in two 
banks or groups of thirty-two each on either side of a central fire, the 
whole being raised upon iron columns, which being hollow, are made to 
serve as flues. 

The flame from the fire plays among these pipes, and 1s regulated by 
appropriate dampers. In the brick work enclosing the pipes opposite 
each group is an iron plate, with an arrangement for viewing the state of 
ignition of the several rows of pipes. Beneath each of the six rows, into 
which the pipes are distributed, is a narrow iron box freely exposed to the 
air and serving as a cooler for the reburned char. A slide-valve permits 
the discharge into the cooler of the lower portion of the contents of the 
pipes from time to time, the coolers being emptied below upon the floor, 
or into appropriate vessels run in under them. The top of the kiln where 
the open ends of the pipes appear forms a stage or platform near the roof 
of the building or shed where the apparatus stands. Upon this platform 


the damp char is placed and heaped up, and there it ‘undergoes some pre-_ 


liminary drying by evaporation. 
Whenever a cooler is refilled, the char sinks commensurately in the 

pipes corresponding to it, and a workman upon the platform at once with 

a shovel refills the pipes to the top. Whatever vapors are evolved from 

the reburning escape from the top of the char pipes, and pass out of the 

building through openings in the roof. 

The Buchanan and Vickess reburner is a modification of the preceding, 











which, while it is said to burn the char more equably, provides for the 
collection of the vapors that are given off. The tubes are arranged much 
in the same way as in the ordinary reburner. Each pipe, however, ig 
double, consisting of a wide external tube, and a narrower internal tube 
and the char, falling from a stage or platform above, occupies the space 
between the two tubes. The internal tube is provided with Openings in 
its circumference at definite intervals, and these openings are protecteg 
from the ingress of char by a louvre-like projecting plate, inclined down. 
wards at an angle, from the part of the tube immediately above them. The 
vapors given off during the reburning pass through these openings into 
the interior of the tube, which above opens, together with other tubes, into 
the same horizontal channel or flue, which conducts the vapors away, 
The outer tube is made to revolve in its longitudinal axis around the inner 
one. There are also revolving coolers below. 

Of revolviny cylinders, perhaps the best is Bringes. In a brick setting 
are two horizontal retorts, each of which receives a circular reciprocating 
or alternating motion of nearly one entire revolution on its longitudinal 
axis. The upper retort acts as a drying chamber for preparing the char. 
coal for the recarbonization which takes place in the lower retort, and itis 
contained in a separate brick chamber of its own, which is situated imme. 
diately above the roof of the furnace, the heat from which, after circulating 
round the lower retort enters the upper chamber through openings left 
for that purpose in the roof of the furnace, and then acts upon the upper 
retort before passing off to the chimney, through passages provided with 
dampers and leading to the main flue below. The two retorts are pro. 
vided with a series of internal flanges at intervals of about six or eight 
inches, and ledges are formed between the flanges for carrying up the 
charcoal as the retorts reciprocate. An opening is made through each 
flange, and all these openings are disposed in a line with each other. In 
order to cause the charcoal to travel continuously along the retorts during 
the process of recarbonizing, an angled projection, somewhat after the 
form of three-sided pyramid, is cast inside the cylinder in each of the in- 
tervals or spaces between the several internal rings or flanges, and exactly 
in the centre line of the openings in those flanges. The two opposite 
sides of these projections present reverse angles, both of which direct the 
charcoal into the next space on the partial rotation of the retort. The 
upper retort is driven direct by a mangle wheel and pinion arrangement, 
and this motion is transmitted to the lower retort by means of an endless 
chain, suspended from the rear end of the upper retort and passing under 
the corresponding end of the lower retort. Both ends of the retorts are 
supported upon anti-friction pulleys, carried in the transverse framing 
bolted to the main supporting column. The feeding hopper opens to a 
flue, from which the charcoal is shovelled when being supplied to the re- 
torts, the feed being nicely adjusted by means of the sliding door, worked 
by a winch handle and screw [and spindle. A sliding door, covering an 
opening in the inclined side of the hopper, is for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the interior of the retort, a sky-hole being also provided in the station- 
ary front cover of the lower retort for the same purpose. The upper re- 
tort discharges its contents into{the conduit, which conducts it to the lower 
retort, after traversing which it is discharged down a pipe into the closed 
receiver. From this receiver it passes through the cooler, which con- 
sists of a pumber of long narrow passages, placed side by side and having 
intervening air spaces between them for the more effectual cooling. By 
the time the charcoal has traversed the coolers it is sufficiently cool to be 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere and discharged into a small truck 
or onto an elevator or endless band. 

The vapors which are evolved during the reburning are carried off by 
a pipe provided with a throttle-valve, into a chamber communicating with 
the chimney. The entire arrangement is supported upon strong iron 
girders resting upon columns in the basement. There are many modifi- 
cations of these inventions, but as these are best known we omit the de- 
sciiption of others. The char, after passing through a well-arranged kiln 
is cool enough to be held in the hand without discomfort; but as there are 
many dangers from the fires in the kilns and spontaneous combustion, the 
kiln-house should be built entirely fireproof, the construction being one 
of brick and iron only. The elevator should be metal boxes, not of wood, 
As the kiln-house is one of the most hazardous parts in the manufactory, 
it should be a separate building from the refinery; or, as this is very in- 
convenient in large refineries and would occasion a great loss of time and 
labor it should be separated by a thick, brick fire-wall, which extends at 
least five feet above the roof of the highest building. The -roof and floor 
timbering of the refinery should be entirely separated by their. walls from 
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that of the kiln-house, and under no consideration should the ends of 
beams be allowed to meet in the wall, nor should the same roof trussing 
and purlins extend through both buildings, and under no consideration 
should a wood boxed cornice be allowed to extend through. A standard 
kiln-house should be entirely fireproof ; that is brick floors, iron stair- 
ways, metal cornice and elevator. That no bone black may be brought 
into the refinery while dangerously hot, none but approved kilns with 
coolers should be employed. Kiln-houses which are not fire-proof and do 
not agree with the standard should, in our opinion, be separated from the 
refinery so as in no way to expose it. 
(To be continued.) 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Harvey’s Systematic Short Rates. 


Tue actuary, A. F. Harvey, has been working for some time to tabulate a 
short rate table according with scientificlaw. The short rate tables in use 
at present are practicaily the result of arbitrary construction. According 
to the ordinary method, the periods, five days, one month, two, three, four, 
five and six months are given standard percentages, and intermediate dates 
are made to correspond by estimation. Mr. Harvey has, after consider- 
able labor, and having modified his ideas somewhat in accordance with 
the views of experts on the subject, evolved a short rate table on a scien- 
tific and thoroughly consistent basis. While his table may yet be super- 
seded by another as consistent and practically more acceptable to insur- 
ance men, Mr. Harvey’s effort, in educing order from chaos, is worthy of 
acknowledgment. For the benefit of insurance geometricians we may 
say that in the form in which he presents it, the scale graphically repre- 
sented is a curve, within the original hyperbola, which has this property : 
That, having a given ordinate at a given distance from the origin of the 
curve, the ordinate for half that distance is two-thirds the given one. The 
ordinates represent rates, or percentages of the annual rate, the abscissa 
or distances from the origin, represent time. 

The merit of this table, the author claims, is its assumption of but one 
arbitrary rate, while in the old scale several were assumed at the outset. 
“This property or law of the curve,” he says, “is founded upon one as- 
sumption which constitutes the starting point of the scale, and is taken 
upon the opinion of experts that it 1s as near as can be determined, with- 
out long and patient investigation, to the experience of the business, and 
at the same time be on the safe side.” The thought is suggested that in 
practical use Mr. Harvey's table might be found to lean too far toward the 


safe side. The rates are somewhat higher in the earlier periods than by 
the ordinary scale. While the public doubtless acknowledges that the in- 
surance company deserves some remuneration for the trouble in canceling 
the risk, the agent is apt to meet with difficulty in attempting to increase 
cancelation rates in the shorter periods as provided in the new table. The 
old scale of computing short rates has been universally accepted, the rates 
are familiar to the insuring public, and a change from this schedule, es- 
pecially in the shorter periods, will meet with opposition. We give a 
scattered comparison of the rates as given in Mr. Harvey’s table and that 
commonly in use at the present time, 4 representing the new and & the 
old scale : 
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New York Fire Patrol Report. 


AT a recent monthly meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
the annual report of the fire patrol committee for the year ending April 30, 
1882, was presented and ordered printed for the use of members. The 
report makes a volume of more than 250 pages, made up principally of a 
detailed list of fires and losses paid. The year embraced by this report 
opened with a remarkable diminution of fires and losses, but the disastrous. 
fire at the New York and Harlem railroad stables and Morrell’s warehouses 
brought this to a speedy close. The somewhat interesting fact, the report 
says, is shown from the loss tables for a series of years, that every third 
year is more disastrous than either of the two preceding. The number of 
buildings in New York city, between the Battery and Harlem river, 
is shown to be 108,560, of which 73,173 are brick, 3817 brick and 
frame, and 31,570 are frame. The total losses paid by the companies 
during the year was $4,074,184. Of this amount $707,150 was on buildings 
and the remainder, $3,367,034, on contents. Of the $4,000,000 paid by the 
underwriters, seventy per cent, or $2,743,721, was paid out for thirteen 
fires, being an average of $211,055 for each fire. The fire record in the re- 
port is very complete, embracing a report on fires and alarms, duty per- 
formed and covers spread by the fire insurance patrol. The thirteen fires 
each of which exceeded $50,000 in loss and aggregated $2,743,721, were as 
follows: April 13, 1882, Nos. 148 to 152 East Thirty-first street, $53,- 
231.39; October 5, 1881, Nos. 61 to 71 Greenwich avenue, $53,594.51 ; 
January 26, 1882, Riverdale and Moshula avenues, $65,000; January 7, 
1882, No. 370 Broadway, $65,131.08 ; April 2, 1882, No. 156 William street, 
$76,561.26; October 10, 1881, Nos. 512 and 514 East Seventeenth street, 
$78,874.80; February twenty-first, 1882, Nos. 8 and ro Thirteenth avenue, 
$81,689.48 ; February 4, 1882, Nos. 52 and 54 Greenwich street, $90,447.06 ; 
December 24, 1881, No. 359 Broadway, $186,127.64 ; December 17, 1881, 
No. 452 Broadway, $246,500; January 31, 1882, Nos. 35 and 37 Park Row, 
$274,984.39; December 24, 1881, Nos. 71 to 74 South street, $659,677.16 ; 
October £0, 1886, corner of Fourth avenue and Thirty-second street, $801,- 
g01.69. The contents of the report, in its vast amount of detailed informa- 
tion, bears eloquent testimony to the labors of William M. Randell, sec- 
retary of the New York Board and of the committee under whose auspices 
the work was prepared. The members of the fire patrol committee are 
Martin L. Crowell, Samuel Townsend, William D. L. Boughton, H. E. 
Bowers, C. M. Peck, A. M. Kirby and George I. Patterson, Jr., and 
Thomas F, Jeremiah and Peter Notman, ex officio, 





The Berkshire Life. 


MANY reasons entitling a life company to especial preference by the pub- 
lic can be brought forward by the managers of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company to induce patronage. Organized in 1851, this company 
can point with pride to a brilliant career of thirty-one years, in which 
time the teachings of experience were not ignored—indeed, were made the 
most of at the best advantage, for during these years the man at the helm 
was seldom changed. The eminent name of Governor Briggs was 
familiarly associated with the Berkshire Life during the pioneer years, as 
its first president. When death called him from his post, after years of 
usefulness, his plans regarding the company were taken up by Thomas F. 
Plunkett, and instilled with the enterprise supplied by new vigor, the 
company continued to thrive. William R. Plunkett is now president. 
Conservatism and sound judgment have always characterized the adminis- 
tration of President jPlunkett. Jacob L. Greene, than whom no man 
ranks higher in specific knowledge and experience in life insurance, was 
called from the secretary’s desk in the Berkshire Life’s office to assume 
the presidency of the Connecticut Mutual. The present secretary of the 
Berkshire, James W. Hull, has been in office over ten years. Mr. Hull 
has done much to build up the company and his labor in this direction is 
duly appreciated by the Board of Directors. 

Insurance is purchased in the Berkshire Life at cost, for the company 
is conducted on the mutual plan, expenses are kept at a minimum con- 
sistent with efficiency, and policyholders, by virtue of their membership in 
the organization, participate in the profits. Large dividends paid to policy- 
holders contribute much to ease the premium burden in later years, when 
the vigor of*manhood has begun to wane. The managers of the Berkshire 
Life appreciate this principle in life insurance, and the plan of the com- 
pany in this respect has been productive of great benefit. The liberality, 
too, of the company as to residence and travel is noteworthy, and, in the 
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language of Insurance Commissioner Clarke, its plan in ignoring ‘‘the 
great and cumbersome detail of particulars which some companies require 
the beneficiary to render in proof of loss,” is commendable. 

Taking advantage of the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, the Berkshire 
Life gives insurance to the policyholder, even after he has allowed his 
policy to lapse by non-payment of the stipulated premium, the insurance 
being allowed to continue until the reserve laid aside by the company has 
been exhausted. The policies are claimed to be written only after careful 
investigation, applicants are subjected to rigorous examination, and, no 
doubt, these precautions can account for the good mortality experience or 
the company. An abundant reserve to meet future claims is maintained 
in full accordance with the laws of the State. The company’s operations 
extend al over the country, and its reputation has always been of the 
best. It has general agencies in Boston, Providence, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago 
ard other large cities. Its financial condition is sound, and, to give an 
idea of its progress onward and upward, and how liberally policyholders 
are treated, the following extracts from the official figures for the past three 
years are presented : 





7” ate Gross | Su rplus on Received . Whole 
: nite —— | Admit‘ed Policyholders’ | From . Bhar in Amount 
nee ae Assets. | Account. olicyholders.,© CP INUAETS:| Ty sured, 


Bccctewiwous $3,582,127 $581,269 $493 246 $546,866 | Censtnces 





EE Tee 3,511,178 | 497,031 385.772 374.374 | 11,930.030 
1B79. wis -s000008 3,424,056 | 454,890 | 390,486 332,997 | 11,458,633 








A Deficiency for Nine Years. 


In the application of the Attorney-General of Ohio (recently denied) for a 
new grand jury to consider the irregularities of J. B. Hall, president of 
the collapsed Home of Columbus, the following is set forth : 

In July of this year the Superintendent of Insurance, in making an. ex- 
amination required by law, discovered that this company was hopelessly 
insolvent. 

Only six months before this these officers reported that it had sufficient 
assets to pay all liabilities, including its capital stcck, $200,000, and leave 
a surplus of $30,135.37. 

The examination discovered that it had no surplus, but that excluding 
its stock, $200,000, a large assessment must be made on the stockholders 
to pay its creditors. As Exhibit G, 1 submit a written statement in the 
handwriting of the president of the company, in which he shows that he 
has been insolvent for more than nine years last past, and in which he 
speaks of the annual statements of the company as the results of an at- 
tempt on our part “to bridge over and carry along a deficiency of the 
statement of July 1, 1873, hoping that the earnings of the company as time 
lapsed would gradually supply the amount lacking on such statement.” 

All these matters were submitted to the grand jury discharged. I am 
informed that this body refused to consider the reports for 1879 and 1880, 
because they were not brought be’ore it on transcript from an examining 
court. Inexamining the statement for the year 1881, this body saw fit to make 
a defence for the accused parties, sent for the notary public who made the 
certificate, and elicited from him that Mr. Hall was not present when the 
staiement was supposed to have been sworn to. 

I take the liberty of urging that your Honor, under the authority con- 
ferred upon you by section 7203 R. S., assemble a new grand jury. This 
should be done at once. If this matteris permitted to stand as it now 
dues it will be published to the world: ‘‘ The laws of Ohio require insur- 
ance companies shall make truthful annual statements under oath. If 
their officers make false ones it is just as well. The courts of justice in 
Ohio will not punish them for perjury” I can hardly imagine anything 
more important than that this stain upon the administration of justice 
should be speedily wiped out. 





Automatic Sprinklers for Boston Theatres. 
EpwWArD ATKINSON sends the following letter to the American Architect 
of Boston : . 

Dear Sirs—I beg to call your attention to a curious coincidence. 
Yesterday the Police Commissioners of Boston established an ordinance 
by which the proprietors of every theatre in Boston are to be required to 
protect: the stage and all other combustible parts of the building with 
automatic sprinklers similar to those which have done so much service of 
late in the factories. ‘ 

In this morning’s Herald an account is given of the extinguishing of a 
fire in the Providence Theatre Comique, during a play, by the automatic 
sprinklers—with so little injury, even to the scenery, that the performance 
w28 not stopped, 





The attention of the Fire Commissioners of Boston was called 
expediency of making this requirement some time since, and the 
may feel grateful for their judicious energy, 


<< 


to the 
Public 


and to the Police Commis. 


sioners for the establishment of this ordinance by their joint action 





Fifteen Years’ Fires in Detroit 


WE are in receipt of a copy of the annual report of the Fire Commis. 


sioners of Detroit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 


The appara. 


tus of the Department, in active service, comprises 9 steam engines, 2 
’ 


chemical engines, 3 hook and ladder trucks, 2 supply wagons 


> 4pparatus 


in reserve, without companies: 3 steam engines, 1 fire escape, I chemical 
engine, I supply wagon. There are 126 street alarm boxes in the depart. 
ment and 130 miles of telegraph wire stretched. The total manual force 
consists of 142 officersand men. The expenditures of the department 
for the year amounted to $117,290, over $16,000 of which was chargeable 
to capital account. The following table shows the number of fires, losses, 


etc., in the city for the past fifteen year : 


YEARLY RECAPITULATION FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, 
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Insurance Policies as Assets. 
Jupce TREAT in the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis recently de- 
livered an interesting opinion in the equity case of A. L. Stout et al. a, 
Yeager Milling Company et al. The following theory of this bill is stated 


as correct: 


‘‘ The assets of an insolvent corporation are a trust fund for the benefit of 
all the creditors to the extent at least that the directors, while it is under 
their management, can not appropriate the assets thereof to the payment 
of demands due to themselves individually, to the exclusion of other 
creditors and by way of preference to themselves.” 

After further discussion of the law and facts in the case, the status of 


insurance policies is treated as follows : 


‘They are no part of the security for general creditors, except so far as 
assets therefrom may become assets of the company or pledgor, after the 
contingency happens, viz: loss by fire. If policies are taken out by 
crediturs for their own benefit, or if, to secure present and prospective 
creditors, the debtor agrees to take out such policies and does so, for the 
benefit of prescribed cieditors, no fraud is practiced on other creditors. 
It is a matter of daily occurrence that creditors request their debtors to 
insure their property and assign or pledge the same as security. In the 
absence of such an arrangement the creditor may well be supposed to rely 
upon his debtor’s ability to meet his liabilities irrespective of the contia- 
gency by fire. The debtor was not bound to insure, and if he did not, the 


creditor had no recourse except upon his remaining assets. 


If he did in- 


sure, and the proceeds thereof became a part of this general estate, they 
became subject to the demands of his creditors equally with other assets. 
But jf the insurance was made, not for the general benefit, but solely or 
primarily for the security of a specified class of creditors by agreement 
with them, why should not the transaction be upheld? and by what | 

or. equitable right could the unsecured creditors claim that they should 
share in such securities? The question, however, in their case, is as to 
the pledge of the policies and their renewal for the purposes alleged. 
There was no formal assignment and no consent of the insurance com- 
panies to: such assignments. The original policies were placed in the 
hands of Nulsen for the benefit of specified creditors, and as changes 0c 
curred the renewals were placed in the hands of Capen and McLean that 
they might cause those securities to be kept alive for the purposes of the 
ori awed gp When the fire occurred and the amount of losses was 
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collecte 


the sums so collected would necessarily have to be paid over (0 
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the pledgees to the amount of their demands secured. The fact that the 
creditors were directors and the company pledgor, and the directors were 
the trustees for the benefit of said creditors, cannot affect the good faith 
of the transaction, if the agreement to pledge existed at the time of the 
advances and creditors were within the terms of the pledge. Other or 
general creditors who had nottaken such securities have no ground of com- 

laint. There was no preference within the admitted rule, but merely an 
enforcement of securities. Hence, the allotment of the policies of insur- 
ance as pledged does not fall within the inhibited act.” 





Fire Alarm Boxes. 


J. ELLIoT SMITH, Superintendent of telegraph of the fire department, has 
addressed the following letter relative to the alarm box system io Presi- 


dent John J. Gorman : 

Permit me to explain that in each of the two boxes connected at the 
Park Theatre was a printed card which read asfollows: ‘In case of fire, 
break the glass and push the button hard.” The effect of this action is to 
start the transmitter by which the signal is communicated to Head- 

uarters. 

. I respectfully suggest, as one possible reason why the signal might not 
have gone out (even though the directions were followed), that the fire 
alarm wires were run behind the partition between the proscenium arch 
and the stage, to connect with the boxes ; and the fact of the fire having 
been directly in that location, and under such headway when discovered, 
makes it improbable that the wires had thereby been rendered inoperative, 
though no evidence of it was indicated at the Central Office until about 
ten minutes after the receipt of the signal from the street box, at which 
time momentary openings of the circuit began, and continued for four or 
five minutes, when it opened (or broke) permanently. 

Most of the special signal boxes are started by moving a lever, in which 
boxes the following printed directions are plainly displayed, viz. : 

; FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH. 
: Special building system, a with N. Y. Fire Department. 


In case of fire in this builJing, break the glass and turn the handle: 
once to the right as far as rossible and let go. 


ee ee 
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This mallet must not be removed from its fastenings, except in the: 
‘observance of the following ; 
: DIRECTIONS IN CASE OF FIRE. : 

Break the glass front of this box, and turn the handle around to: 
:the right as far as possible and let go. : 
: TESTING. : 

The test signal for this station is——, which will be given upon the: 
:key before the commencement of each performance by the Officer of: 
‘the Fire Department detailed hereat for duty. : 


oe 


The result of each test will not only be known at the Central Office, but 
by the officer sending it. 





Firemen on Guard. 


THE fireman’s labor never ends. When off duty he is liable to be called 
onatany moment. Samuel Campbell, Chief of the Seventh Battalion, was 
near the Park Theatre when the fire broke out on Monday of last week. 
Although off duty and without uniform, he at once took command and 
directed the work of the firemen until the arrival of Chief Bates. This 
was in accordance with the rules of the fire department. Firemen are 
expected to be always on the lookout for a fire and ready to take a hand 
in suppressing it. It is the same whether they are off or on duty. The 
New York Sun commented recently on this subject : ; 


There is no real need of a rule, as it is a second nature to a fireman to 
be on the constant lookout for fires. On his way to and from the engine 
house, going to his meals or on messages, or when it is his day off, he has 
a watchful eye for any indication of fire, and he carefully investigates every 
Suspicious circumstance. Having discovered a fire, he uses his alarm 
box key to send out an alarm, and then attacks the fire with such assist- 
ance as he can secure, and works until the first fire company arrives. If 
he is out of his district, he works with the men that arrive. The result of 
this constant watchfulness of firemen off duty is seen in the fact that from 
January 1, 1882, to October 1, 159 fires were discovered by firemen. They 
sent out only one false alarm, whereas a much larger proportion of the 
alarms sent out by the police and citizens are false alarms. That is be- 
cause the fireman is more careful and mcre truly recognizes the presence 
or absence of fire. A regular system of watching for fires proved to be 
worthless. There was a regular fire patrol from each company up to 1881, 
when it was discontinued. It was found to give trouble and weaken the 





companies without satisfactory results. It showed that fires are discovered 
accidentally and not to order. In many instances the timely presence of 
a skilled fireman has averted a serious fire. He is free from the excite- 
ment and confusion of thought,which a fire creates among inexperienced 
persons. He knows just what to do, and he does it promptly. Of the 
159 fires discovered by firemen, none was a large fire, and that is proba- 
bly due to the presence of the firemen. A newspaper reporter is always 
wide awake for news, a policeman in citizen’s clothes feels it incumbent 
on himself to preserve order, and a fireman is not behindhand in his sense 
of duty. 





Death of a Prominent Newark Agent. 


WILLIAM PLuME, agent at Newark of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, died last Thursday, aged sixty-eight years. Mr. Plume was 
an active fire underwriter of high standing in the profession, and his death 
is much Jamented. Ata meeting of the underwriting fraternity in New- 
ark, on Friday, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, One ot the best known and most experienced of the frater- 
nity of insurance agents has, by a sudden stroke, been removed from our 
companionship and from his wide field of usefulness ; therefore, 

Resolved, t. That while we bow in resignation to the will of Him who 
doth all things well, we greatly miss our friend and brother, and shall 
feel a deep sense of personal loss and bereavement by reason of his re- 
moval from us ; 

2. That we desire to bear testimony to the sterling and rugged virtues 
of the deceased, whom, from long and intimate acquaintance and con- 
stant business intercourse, we found to be an honest man, upright, down- 
right and straightforward ; a genuine man, who never disappointed our 
implicit confidence in his integrity, nor in a single instance did us an in- 
justice in our many dealings with him. 

3. That we regard the death of such a man as a public loss, and shall 
ever desire, as members of the fraternity of insurance agents, to give 
continual expression to our sense of his merits by our constant efforts to 
emulate his virtues. ' 





MERE MENTION. 


—lIt is stated that rates on fire risks have increased twenty-five per cent 
in Mobile. 

—The Commercial Fire Insurance Company of New York has been 
admitted to Maryland. S.T. Hopper & Sons, of Baltimore, have been 
appointed agents. 

—The Queen Insurance Company has declared an interim dividend of 
one shilling per share of £1, which is at the rate of five per cent. This is 
for the first half year. 


—The friends of Robert R. Dearden, of The United States Review, 
Philadelphia, are congratulating him on his decisive election to the Penn- 
Sylvania lower house from that city. 


—Secretary John Miller has been promoted to the Presidency of the 
New York Equitable Fire Insurance Company, left vacant by the death 
of P. J. Thorne, and Charles L. Gunn has been elected Secretary of the 
company. 

—At Lynchburg, Va., they are waiting to see the new double acting 
pump, now being placed in position, attempt to force eighteen inches of 
water up an incline of nearly half a mile, at an elevation of two hundred 
and thirty-five feet. 

—Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, is fortunate in being situated in such a 
geological formation that gcod water in abundance can be procured from 
artesian wells of from 300 to rooo feet in depth. A fiour mill is also run 
by the water which flows from two wells of 8-inch and 6-inch bore. 


—We have received from C. C. Hine of The Monitor, a copy of ‘‘ Fire 
Insurance Policy Forms and Policy Writing.” This is a new and very 
handsome edition of a well known and very useful work. It has been 
revised and enlarged and seems now to be a complete work of its kind. 


—From a letter received by Resident Manager Bennett from the home 
Office of the L‘on Fire Insurance Company, dated October 27, the follow- 
ing extract is made touching the payments on the capital recently called 
in: ‘‘ Since writing you on the 17th inst,, the payments of the call due on 
the 5th have been coming in steadily, showing paid up 82,500 shares out 
of 100,000, those in arrears being mostly French holders. Judging from 
the manner in which the money has been coming in the last day or two, [ 
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do not anticipate there will be ten per cent of the shares in arrear Novem- 
ber 1.” 

—Hon. Henry Bohle, formerly State Agent of the American Central of 
St. Louis, is now doing a flourishing insurance business at his old home, 
Marietta, Ohio. He has recently fitted up a handsome office and taken 
into his employ Joseph W. Sturgiss, whom the fraternity will remember 
as a former agent and secretary of the old Jocal board at the place named. 

—A test case will be made of the St. Elmo Marriage and Birth Associa- 
tion of Chattanooga, Tenn., by the post office department, involving the 
right of the marriage insurance organizations to use the mails to advance 
their delusive schemes.. The St. Elmo Association has been notified to 
show cause why its-correspondence should not be excluded from the 
mails, 

—Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York has appointed 
R. S. Barrows to be Boston agent and C. S. Parkhurst to represent it at 
Springfield, Mass. An unaccountable transposition of a foot note in our 
stock table last week made it appear that this company had retired from 
business, This foot note should have indicated that the Lloyds company 
was devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 

—The amount of water used at Pullman each day is 560,000 gallons. 
During the summer months the consumption will probably reach nearly 
twice that amount. This is the source of a handsome revenue to the vil- 
lage of Hyde Park, as, by contract with the Pullman company, the latter 
corporation is to pay to the village $50 per million gallons, which, at the 
present rate, will amount to over $850 per month, or over $10,000 per 
anoum. 

—Vaccination is henceforth to be compulsory in China. One cause for 
popular opposition to it is the practice there to vaccinate children on the 
tip of the nose, A reward of half a tael, which the government has offered 
for every child vaccinated, has not been sufficient to persuade parents in 
easy circumstances to disfigure their children in this way, and a law has 
therefore been promulgated, punishing the failure to vaccinate by fine and 
imprisonment. 

—The National Board offered the following rewards for the detection and 
conviction of incendiaries during the past week : $250, for firing Angie 
B. Whitney’s premises at Towanda, Pa,; $250, for firing the premises oc- 
cupied by Alex. Clark & Co., and W. C. Evans & Co., at LeMars, Io., 
on October 17. A conditional reward for the first conviction in any one 
incendiary case at Windsor, Conn., will be offered. Incendiaries have 
been active at Windsor lately. 


—Swampscott, Mass., recently voted to contract with the Lynn Water 
Board to furnish water for fire purposes for $100 per year, and for town 
purposes at the same rates as are charged the city of Lynn. It was esti- 
mated that this charge for 32 hydrants would not exceed $700 per annum, 
interest and expense on pipes ; the town of Swampscott laying all its own 
pipes and hydrants. It was also voted to expend $15,000 in laying pipes. 
Proposals for the work will be asked for. 

—The city of Brooklyn, N. Y., has entered into a contract with W. D. 
Andrews to increase the water supply 5,000,000 gallons daily. Mr. 
Andrews, who owns the drive well patents, is now putting down wells in 
fulfillment of the contract. One well put down yields so much more than 
was anticipated that additional pumping machinery had to be employed. 
The wells are to be driven at different places along the line of conduits 
already down, and will feed directly into them. 


—A firm of pumping engine builders in Milwaukee have made a prop- 
osition to the Water Commissioners of that city to erecta pumping en- 
gine of 16,000,000 gallons daily capacity, and to receive as payment for 
the same such sum annually as equals the saving of the cost of fuel for 
the new engine over that for the present ones when pumping the same 
amount of water. These payments to be continued until the sum paid 
shall have amounted to the cost of the present engine with interest at 


six per cent from the time the new engine is half completed, when they 


shall cease and the engine become the property of the city. 


—A contemporary says: “The New York Fire Commissioners are 
John J. Gorman, Henry D. Purroy and Roswell -D. Hatch, all formerly 
excellent firemen.” It is unkind of our neighbor to thus summarily re- 
move Cornelius Van Cott from the Board of Commissioners. Who ap- 
pointed Mr. Hatch to succeed him? We knew there had been an up- 
-heayal in politics lately, but didn’t suppose the heads of republican office 
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holders would fall into the basket quite so suddenly. If our contem 
will call at headquarters, we imagine he will find Mr, Van Cott stil 
place, and that Mr. Hatch has not now an office in that building, 
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—The Florida Fire Insurance Company, a mutual fledgling, has been 
heard from recently through a variety of channels and inquiries have been 
made as to the trustworthiness of the institution. W. A. Wright, Comp- 
troller General of Georgia, has issued the following bull against this or- 
ganization: ‘‘ The Florida Fire Insurance Company, of Micanopy, Fla. 
has in no respect complied with the laws, and is not authorized to oe 
act business in this State. Any one acting as agent for this company 
renders himself liable for all the taxes due the State, is personally liable 
to the insured, and also to indictment under Section 4310 of the Code, 
by which he may be fined or imprisoned, or both, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

—The Commission of Experts appointed by the Mayor of Philadelphia 
to examine into the present condition and future requirements of the water 
supply of this city have made a partial report, recommending the immedi- 
ate erection of two fifteen million gallon pumping engines at Fairmount, 
one seven and a half million gallon engine at Roxborough and one ten 
million gallon engine at Frankford. They recommend that the East Park 
Reservoir be completed, aud reservoirs at Cambria and Mt. Airy be be- 
gun at once, and that surveys be made looking towards the introduction 
of an additional supply by gravitation from some distant scource, They 
condemn emphatically the present system of divided responsibility in the 
steam engineering department. 

—The residence of ex-town treasurer Eli B. Bennett of South Norwalk, 
Ct., was recently the scene of a remarkable gathering of octogenarians, 
The venerable party when seated at the table was composed of the follow- 
ing persons; Mrs. Nancy Sammis, in her 94th year: Mrs. Lucretia Das- 
kam, in her goth year ; Mrs, Eli B. Bennett, in her 89th year; Mrs. Stephen 
Smith, in her 87th year ; Mrs. Eunice Rogers, in her 87th year ; Mrs. Sally 
Ciark, in her 87th year; Eli B. Bennett, in his gtst year. Their ag- 
gregate ages amounted to 621 years. The table, which presented a tempt- 
ing array of good things, was further beautified by the elegant solid silver 
service presented to Mr. Bennett by citizens of the town of Norwalk on the 
completion of his 52 years term as town treasurer. 

—The average weight of 20,000 men and women weighed at Boston in 
1864 was, men, 141% pounds; women, 124% pound. There being a be- 
lief that these weights did not represent Western people, at the recent 
Cincinnati Industrial Exposition the department of scientific and educa- 
tional appliances detailed a clerk to record the weights of men and women 
on scales in the exhibit of the Home Scale Company. The number 
weighed was 22,155, and the total weight was 3,072,306 pounds, Themen 
weighed numbered 7467, weighing 1,150,108 pounds. The women weighed 
numbered 14,688, weighing 1,922,198 pounds. The average weight of each 
man was 154.02. The average weight of each woman was 130.87. The 
average weight of 141 men from Ohio was 157.38 ; the average weight of 
179 women was 133.26. The average weight of 124 men from Southern 
Indiana and Illinois was 158.52 pounds; the average weight of 193 women 
was 133.55. The average weight of 114 men from Kentucky was 158.43 
pounds ; the average weight of 188 women was 133.76. 

—A certain lively, wide-awake local agent in the town of Lima, Ohio, 
concluded last week to work in a man whom he thought would make a 
good solicitor. Accordingly the candidate selected, who, by the way, is 
of German descent, was duly equipped and sent forth into the untried 
fields of labor. About the middle of the week ‘‘Germany” reported to 
his superior premiums to the amount of two dollars and thirty cents. 
Lamenting the results, our “local” hoped that Saturday evening would 
show up in the right way and much more satisfactory. As is oftentimes 
the case, he was doomed to still greater disappuintment. His would-be 
solicitor not only failed to produce additional premiums, but absolutely 
rendegd a bill of expenses amounting to thirteen dollars and five cents, 
commencing Tuesday morning and ending Saturday evening, being nearly 
double the agent’s regular expenses. So much for this peculiar abuse in 
the business. Generally speaking, it is absurd and useless to attempt to 
work such a system in the country and smaller towns and cities. Many 
abuses arise from this plan of employing solicitors, who are not respon 
sible or trustworthy, being interested only in getting their share of the 
commissions. As a general rule, if these traveling insurance bummers 
could be entirely cut off, it would be not only a blessing to the companies, 
but to a suffering public as well, 
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